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T is always a bold undertaking in a private 
individual to become the advocate of a 
ſuffering people. It is peculiarly difficult at 
the preſent moment to be the advocate of the 
people of Ireland, becauſe there are among 
them men who have taken the power of redreſs 
into their own hands, and committed acts of 
outrage and rebellion which no ſufferings could 
juftify, and which can only tend to aggravate 
ten- fold the other calamities of their country. 
Deeply impreſſed, however, as I am with 
a conviction that theſe difficulties ftand in my 
way, I ſhall yet venture to ſtate to Engliſhmen 
the caſe of Ireland. In doing fo, I reſt not on 
a vain confidence in my own ſtrength, but on 
the nature of the cauſe I plead ; for I am con- 
vinced, that when the train of meaſures which 
have led that miſerable country into its preſent 
> - ſituation 
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ſhall be fully diſcloſed, it will be but little dif- 
ficult to rouze the people of England not merely 
to commiterate a diſtreſſed country, but excite 
them to exert their conſtitutional endeavours, 
as head of the Britiſh empire, to avert the 
deſtruction of its principal member. 


There is another circumſtance whielr gives 
me hope. The people of England at this hour 
fee] themſelves much more intereſted in what 
concerns Iriſhmen, than they have ever done 
at any former period. Whatever miſchiefs may 
have reſulted to human ſociety from that kind 
of philoſophic illuminatien by which modern 
times are diſtinguiſhed, one certain good at 
leaſt has been produced by x—men have be- 
come better acquainted- tlie bond of a com- 
mon nature has been ſtrengthened—and each 
country begins to ſeel an intereſt in the con- 
cerns of every other. It is not toa more extenſive 
perſonal. intercourſe, or to the creation of any 
new principles of political union, that this is 
to be attributed. EK is owing ſolely to an 
increaſed communication of ſentiment and 
foeling— to a knowledge which has diffuſed it- 
felf through the world that the human mind is 
every where made of the ſame materials, and 


that on all the great queſtions which concern 


man's 
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man's intereſt in ſociety, the men of every 
country think alike. Hence has ariſen an in- 
creaſed ſympathy between nations—if not be- 
tween thoſe who govern them, at leaſt between 
thoſe by whom they are conſtituted ; and hence 
too has it followed, that thoſe national antipa- 
| thies which had ſo long debaſed and afflicted 
mankind, are now become leſs ftrong and ran- 


corous; and, it may be reaſonable to hope, 
will o one e day be Known no more. 


It is not, however, on the influence of this 
naſcent principle of philanthropy among na- 
tions that I ground my principal hope, when I 
call on Engliſhmen to hear with an ear of kind- 
neſs and concern the complaint of a fiſter- 
country. I reſort to a ſtill more powerful 
principle! ſhall call on them as a people famed 
even in barbarous times for thoſe feelings of 
generoſity and compaſſion, which are infepa- 
rable from valour—TI ſhall call on them as a 
FREE people, to watch with caution the 
progreſs of deſpotiſm toward their own ſhores, 
ſtalking in all its horrors of murder, pillage, 
and flames, through the territory of a neigh- 
bour— I ſhall call even on their IN TEREST, to 
fave from utter ruin, political, commercial, and 
conſtitutional, the moſt valuable member of 
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the Britiſh empire]! If Engliſhmen look with 
| horror on the enormities of France, I will call 
on them to let crimes of as black a dye perpe- 
trated in Ireland meet their ſhare of deteſtation. 
If they who ſubvert the good order of ſociety 
who overleap the bounds fixed by the law of 
Nature itſelf to guard the liberty, life, and pro- 
perty of individuals againſt the ſpoiler, be fit 
objects of reprobation, I ſhall turn the eyes of 
all the good and wife in England toward that 
faction by whoſe counſels and whoſe deeds the 
faireſt iſland in the Britiſh empire has been 
made a theatre on which lawleſs outrage has 
played its deadly freaks ! 


When I ſpeak in terms thus ſtrong of that 
ſyſtem under which the people of Ireland have 
ſuffered for ſome years, and by which they have 
been goaded into acts of folly and madneſs' 

which no good man is either able or inclined ta 
defend, let me not too early be charged with 
daeclamation. There are ſome caſes in which no 
| language can be declamatory becauſe no words. 
can aggravate them. If I ſhall not ſhew before 
I conclude this addreſs that the caſe of Ireland 
is one of them, let me then be branded with he : 
epithet of empty talker ! 1 


va 


It 


It will not be neceſſary for me, in ſtating 
to the people of England the calamities under 
which Ireland ſmarts, and the cauſes which pro- 
duced them, to go farther back than that period 
at which ſhe became, nominally at leaft, an in- 
dependent country. W hat remains of her hiſtory | 
before that period the honour of borh countries 
calls on us to forget—a, miſtaken but overbear- 
ing principle of domination and monopoly on 
one hand, fed and ſtrengthened by a ſervile and 
baſe acquieſcence on the other, conſtitute the 
outline of the ſketeh—an idle and beggared 
populace, a jobbing legiſlature, proſcriptions, 
penal laws, &c. &c. are the diſguſting materials 
with which it muſt be filled. That Time ſhould 
quickly draw his veil over ſuch a ſcene, and 
cover it with oblivion, would be the natural wiſh, 
of every Britiſh and Iriſh heart, were 1t not 
that ſcenes ſtill more diſgraceful to both coun- 
tries and more calamitous to one of them have 

ſucceeded—ſcenes which force the mind ta 
revert with regret to thoſe days of poverty and 
peace, when, as there exiſted little wealth to 
excite avarice, and little ſpirit to aggravate the 
ambition of party, that little remained inviolate, 
and the miſerable cabin, though filled with ob- 
jets of diſguſting wretchedneſs, was yet the 
ſecure covering and caſtle of its humble owner. 


—How 
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— How different his preſent ſituation! when in 
laying down his head at night he fears leſt be- 
fore morning he ſhall be rouzed by the cries of 
his family in flames, or dragged from his bed 


by military ruffians, to be __ at his own 
door! 
PForgetting then the many cauſes of diſcon- 
tent with the people of England which exiſted 
in Ireland prior to the year 1782, I ſhall call 
the attention of this country to only thoſe 
tranſactions which have taken place fince that 
time—and indeed to many of thoſe tranſactions 
it would not be neceſſary to advert at all, were 
it not for that minute and elaborate detail which 
Has been made of them by a well known public 
character in a late publication, & for the purpoſe 
of proving that Ireland deſerved what ſhe ſuf- 
fered—that ſhe has been always ſottiſhly diſ- 
contented and baſely ungrateful. Bur I call on 
Engliſhmen to judge impartially for themſelves 
 —Nor let the confident aſſertion or bold recri- 
mination of an accuſed man pre-ocupy their de- 
cifion on the merits and the ſufferings of an 


ee people. 


* Vide Iriſh Chancellor's ſpeech on Lord Moira's motion. 
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It will ſearcely be denied at this day, that 
the people of Ireland did right in calling for the 
independence of their legiſlature in the year 
1782, and in preſfing that claim on the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, until he yielded to its force.— It 

is admitted that Ireland, on that occaſion, while 

ſhe armed herſelf to repel the foes of Britain, 
while her population poured to her ſhores to 
reſiſt the inſulting fleet of the enemy, and pre- 


ſerve her connexion with the empire, acted 


with the proper and true ſpirit of a brave and 
loyal people in calling on the Britiſh Parliament 
for a renunciation of that claim to rule her which 
was originally founded only on her weakneſs, and 
was ſupported by no other argument than power. 
While this then is admitted, let it be remem- 
bered, that they who oppoſed this juſt claim of 
Ireland to be free, muſt have been the advocates 
of a flaviſh fyſtem—and that the people of 
Ireland might fairly entertain doubts of the 
ſincere attachment of ſuch men to her eauſe. 
Let it be remembered, that the men who ſaid to 
a country ſtruggling for the legitimate power 
of governing for itſelf, ** You have no right to 
make your own laws—you are materials fit only 
to be governed by ſtrangers,” were not men in 
whom that country, when ſhe ſucceeded in the 
Kruggle, could place much confidence. In 
fac, 
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FaRt, ſhe did not confide in them. It was thought 


neceſſary to watch attentively the meaſures ot 


men who had reluctantly aſſented to the manu- 
miſſion of their country, and who were believed 
to have ſuch a deeply rooted attachment to the 
principles of the old court, that they would loſe 
no opportunity of re- inducing upon the nation 


thoſe bonds which ſhe had broken only by a 


combination of fortunate circumſtances, con- 
curring with her own efforts. 


In this conſciouſneſs of the danger with 


hich they were ſurrounded from falſe friends, 
originated that doubt which is now charged on 


the people of Ireland as a firſt proof of wanton 
diſcontent—I mean a doubt about the validity 


of the ſimple repeal of the 6th Geo. III. as an 


act of renunciation. Diſcontent on this fubje&t 


aroſe and became general in Ireland almoſt im- 


mediately on the repeal of that obnoxious ſta- 


tute; and from the zeal and warmth with which 


it was attempted to beat it down, did for a time 


put the kingdom in a ferment. The men who 


have fince that time ſcourged Ireland with a rod 
of iron, charge this as the commencement of 
the crimes of the country—the firſt overt act of 
her intemperance and violent propenſity to diſ- 


content. Whether it deſeryes that epithet 


Engliſhmen 
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Erigliſhmen will judge, when they learn that this 
doubt was firſt ſuggeſted by ſome of the beſt 
lawyers the warmeſt friends and the moſt en- 
lightened and able men whom Ireland ever 
knew—by Walter Huſſey Burgh—by Henry 
Flood, and by the brilliant phalanx of conſti- 
tutional lawyers who at that time graced the po- 
poular cauſe-men © to whom compared” the 
moſt proud and petulant of her preſent perſe- 
cutors are but the inſets of a ſummer's 
day.” Theſe gentlemen had been the long- 
tried friends of the country—they had been 
found pure in principle, and in intellect ſupe- 
rior to their contemporaries. Where, therefore, 
was the wonder, that the people ſhould adopt an 
opinion ſanctioned and inculcated by ſuch 
venerable names? What was thete ſtrange 
or criminal in believing, that a country 
which only retracted in filence a claim for 
more than half a century enforced and acted 
on, did but ſuſpend for the preſent a right 
which ſhe believed to exiſt, and which ihe 
would not fail to urge again in more favour- 
able circumſtances? The partiſans of the 
Iriſh Chancellor at with as much confi- 
dence on his opinions in caſes where common 
underſtandings have leſs to guide them: why 
then ſhould the people of Ireland be branded 
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as ſeditious and diſaffected, for following, in 4 
matter of law, the, counſels of men whoſe in- 


tegrity ſhe had tried, and whoſe talents were 
ö ; 


It is true, indeed, there was on the other ſide 
of this queſtion a name to which Ireland owed 
much, and to whoſe ſubfequent- exertions in 
her caufe, though fruitlefs, fhe owes per- 
| haps fill more Mr. Grattan, He thought the 
ſimple repeal of itſelf a valid and full renun- 
ciation. But it may be ſaid for the people of 
Ireland, that Mr. Grattan, when this queſtion 
was agitated, ſtood in circumſtances which de- 
ducted much from his high authority. He had 
but juſt come from the Treaſury, after receiving 
50,000]. for his paſt ſervices—and it was too 
generally known in Ireland, that there was ſome 
quality in Treaſury gold, however acquired, 
which attracted the poſſeffor powerfully to- 
wards the Caſtle. The private judgement of 
Mr. Grattan might alſo be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have a bias on the queſtion, from the cir- 
cumitance of being hinifelf the adviſer of the 
{imple repeal—the. idea of an explicit renun- 
Ciation not having been ſtarted when . Mr. 
Grattan's principal exertions, ſeconded by the 
voice of the people, triumphed over, the old 
3 ſyſtem. 
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ſyſcem. There was another reaſon Mr. Grat- 
tan's influence was weakened, if not loſt, by 
the fallen character of thoſe with whom he then 
acted. The people of Ireland were naturally 
jealous of thoſe men who had uniformly ſup- 
ported the dominating principles of the Britiſh 
party in Ireland, and who had as violently op- 
poſed (though by more legitimate means) the 
exertions of the popular party to obtain an inde- 
pendent legiſlature, as they now do to prevent 
the reform of the legiſlative body. And 
finally, the opinion and authority of Mr. 
Grattan, however reſpectable were not thought 
an adequate counterpoize to the weight of thoſe 
very numerous and moſt reſpectable opinions 
which were on this queſtion in oppoſition to his. 
nder thefe circumſtances, the charge of ſot- 
tiſh diſcontent, which has been ſo confidently 
made againſt the Iriſh nation, will appear to 
be one of thoſe foul calumnies by which a deſ- 
perate and enraged faction ſtrive to cover their 
own enormities. Engliſhmen, and the world, 
will ſee, that had Ireland at that critical mo- 
ment adopted the advice of thoſe who had 
always acted as enemies to her beſt intereſts, 
and rejected the Tounſels and opinions of thoſe 
to whom ſhe owed the moft important obliga- 
tions. the would then indeed have been incor- 


Tigibly ſottiſh, 


— 
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The next crime with which the Iriſh nation 
ſtands charged, is their early and zealous efforts 
for parliamentary reform. lt has been enume- 
rated as one of the cauſes which have produced 
the preſent horrible ſyſtem of adminiſtration in 
Ireland, that ſhortly after the eſtabliſhment of 
their legiſlative independence, a convention met 
in Dublin, conſiſting of repreſentatives from the 
different Volunteer Aſſociations, by whom 
the country had been ſaved from the common 
enemy, and who were ſuppoſed to have contrt- 
buted much to the eftabliſhment of her inde- 
pendence. This convention had been con- 
ſtituted on the fame principle (but with 
more circumſpection and order) as that which 
was ſo well known by the name of the Dun- 
gannon -meeting—an aſſembly, which though 
perfectly military, ſo far as its being conſti- 
tuted by armed citizens could make it ſo, did 
more towards aſſerting the independence of 
Ireland and procuring for her the moſt impor- 
tant advantages of canftitution and - commerce 
than any other which ever ſat in Ireland. To 
the Dungannon meeting, however, no exceptions 
were taken—they were ſuffered to meet—to re- 
| ſolve—and to point out in the moſt decifive tone 
the grievances under which they ſuppoſed the 
country laboured. Their remonſtrances were 
carried 
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carried even to the foot of the throne, and the 
father of his people, uninfluenced by that ro- 
mantic ſenſe of dignity, which has fince pro- 
duced ſuch lamentable effects in Iriſh Parlia- 
ments—eracioufly received, and wiſely attend- 
ed to their remonſtrances.—The jeſuitical or 
or Machiavelian diſtinction between citizens in 
red clothes and in coloured ones, had not yet 
been thought of—it was conſidered ſufficient to 
entitle an addreſs or petition to a reſpectful 
hearing, if it was ſubſtantially the ſenſe of a 
great body of the property and population of 
the ſtate, no matter whether they ſpoke in the 
character of volunteers aſſociated to defend the 
conſtitution, or as freeholders atſembled only to 
exerciſe its privileges. 


It is not for me now to defend the con- 
vention of that day from the imputation of 
falſe policy and imprudence, in preferring 
the character of ſoldiers to that of citizens in 
their deliberative capacity, but I cannot help 
obſerving—Firſt, that the Iriſh adminiſtration 
have never manifeſted any diſlike of military 
bodies real, mercenary, foreign ſoldiers, ex- 
prefling publicly heir ſentiments on great public 
queſtions, when thoſe ſentiments coincided 
with the politics of the Caſtle—witneſs the 

manifeftoes 
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manifeſtoes with which the Iriſh newſpapers 
have for the laſt year or two been crouded, from 
Scotch and Engliſh mercenary troops, in which: 
theſe zealous advocates for religion and liberty 
declare themſelves friends to this or that mea- 
ſure, publiſh their determination to ſupport them 
—and ſometimes conclude by letting the Iriſh 
public know they had not come thither to be 
trifled with.—Secondly, I muſt remark, that 
tho the great objection to the volunteer conven- 
tion was its being armed, and conſiſting of the re- 
preſentatives of an armed body, yet oppoſition 
equally violent has been ſince made to other 
_ repreſentative bodies no? military—inftance the 
calumny with which the ſervants of the Iriſh ad- 
miniſtration have blackened the Catholic com- 
mittee—and, above all, inſtance the Athlone con- 
vention, the meeting of which adminiftration 
were ſo ſolicitous to prevent, that they ven- 
tured on a law to prevent for ever the meeting 
of any repreſentative dody—the Houle of Com- 
mons excepted, 


By theſe circumſtances it ſeems ſufficiently 
Clear, that the inconceivable averſion enter- 
tained againſt this body, and the memory of 
it, was founded not in its being military, but in 
its being repreſentative and popular—not in its 
7 conſtitution, 
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eonſtitution, but in its object. With reſpect 
to its being a repreſentative body, I profeſs, 
for my own part, I cannot conceive why for 
that reaſon the Iriſh government and the Iriſh 
Chancellor haye held itſo much in abomination. 
You, Engliſhmen, who underftand that conſtitu- 
tion of which you are properly ſo proud, will 
be ſurprized to hear that repreſentative bodies 
are unconſtitutional.—If you heard this af- 
ferted with much confidenee by a lawyer, you 
would ſay he had ſtudied ſpecial pleading ra- 
ther than the Britiſh conſtitution.— If you heard 
this doctrine fwallowed implicitly by an af- 
ſembly of legiflators, you would ſay they were 

ſtill unfit to govern themſelves. What is it, 
you would afk, that forms the general and per- 
vading principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
if not the repreſentative one? Every petty 
corporation, you would obſerve, elects repreſen- 
tatives to act for them in their Common Council 
—the council elect Aldermen, and theſe again 
their Mayor—all on the ſame principle—that of 
having the ſenſe of the multitude concentrated, 
and their buſineſs diſpatched at once with eaſe 
and order. Nay, every Freeman is himſelf but 


a repreſentative, not indeed of other men — but 
of his own property. 


But 
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But it is impoſſible that this ſhould have 
| been the real ground of objection to the Con- 
vention, however it might have been urged as 
the oſtenſible one — for it is obvious, that if the 
principle of repreſentation be a fair and uſeful 
principle to adopt in collecting the ſenſe of the 
people with reſpect to laws or taxes, it muſt 
alſo be a uſeful and fair principle to reſort to, 
in every other inſtance, where great bodies of 
men are permitted to expreſs their common ſenſe 
as they are unqueſtionably in petitioning for re- 
dreſs of grievances, &c. No, Engliſhmen ! it 
was not becauſe the Convention was unconſtitu- 
tional as being repreſentative, but becauſe it 
was choſen to recommend, as the ſenſe of the 
Iriſh people (for the Volunteers of that day were 
people of Ireland,)—a parliamentary reform, 
and to conſider of a ſpecific plan. It was this 
that the corrupt part of the Iriſh Government 
dreaded. They had been ſtunned by the un- 
expected blow ſtruck by the people in aſſerting 
the independence of the legiſlature : for what- 
ever credit the Parliament of that day may aſſume 
for the part which they acted in that buſineſs, 
it requires no argument to prove to a diſcerning 
man, that they were paſſive inſtruments in the 
people's hand—they only re-echoed the voice 
of an armed nation which they conceived too 

mug 
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Foud to be ſmothered, and were hurried on irre- 
ſiſtibly by that enthuſiaſtic ſentiment for na- 
tional independence, which the ability of one 
great mind, aided by a fortunate concurrence 
of exiſting circumſtances, had excited. But at 
the period I now ſpeak of, the party of the 


-. Britiſh Miniſter had recovered from the aſto- 


niſhment into which the ſucceſsful and prompt 
energy of the nation had thrown him. He 
now began to reflect on the extenſive conſe- 
- quence which muſt follow from the reſtoration 
to Ireland of the right of legiſlating for herſelf. 
It was ſoon felt, that there now remained in the 
hands of the court faction in Ireland, only 
one inſtrument by which the effect of the re- 
cent revolution could be checked or fruſtrated ; 
and that was, the borough ſyſtem. It was ſeen, 
that whatever nominal independence the Iriſh. 
legiſlature might have attained, yet while a majo- 
rity of the Commons' Houſe was conſtituted of 
members returned immediately by the crown in- 
Huence, the will of the crown or the will of 
the Britiſh Cabinet muſt till be the law which 
would bind Ireland. To preſerve the borough 
ſyſtem then, at all hazards, became from that 
moment the great object of the dominating 
faction. The Convention was an engine which 

ſeemed to threaten its immediate and complete 

D: over 
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overthrow ; it was therefore reſolved, by all 
means, to effect its ruins. The ſtaunch hounds 
which had fattened for years on the vitals of the 


country, but had been for ſome time kept at 


bay by the univerſal energy of the public mind, 
were again hallooed into action. In addition to 
theſe were introduced new forces from every 
quarter, but principally from the old ariſtocratic 
families, who had monopolized for a century 


the power and wealth of the country. On the 


memorable night when Mr. Flood prefented to 


the Houſe the petition of the Convention, was 


mace the grand effort which was to decide whe- 
ther the will of the nation or that of the old fac- 
tion ſhould govern. The latter was victorious. 
The people, with the characteriſtic levity of 
their nation, repulſed in this great effort, for 
the rc ſent, at leaſt, ſhrunk back from the con- 
teſt, The victorious party, poſſeſſing means of 
the moſt extenſive and corrupting influence, 


ſtrained them to the utmoſt; and gaining 


ground from that moment on the ſenſe of the 
nation on that main point, have continued trium- 
phantly and infolently to proſtrate the people 


of Ireland. Every thinking and ſteady Irifh- 


man, however, retained his opinion as to the 


neceſſity of reform, and continued by the few 


means in his power, to promote it. At this 


point, 
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point, then, commenced the ſeparation between 
the Iriſh adminiſtration with their partiſans in 
Parliament and the Iriſh people, and from that 
time they have gone in directly oppoſite direc- 
tions. 


Such, Engliſhmen, 1s another of the crimes 
with which we are charged, and for which the 
higheſt law authority in our country has de- 
clared we merit to be deprived of all the bene- 
fits of the Britiſh conſtitution! For this we 
have been called a ſottiſh, an inſatiable, and 
' tumultuous people—and to puniſh us for this 
offence the world has been told we deſerve all 
thoſe horrible calami#ies which, year after year, 
ſince that time have been inflicted on us! 


I have already ſaid, that the people and the 
parliamentary ſupporters of adminiſtration ſepa- 
rated from the moment when the Iriſh Houſe 
of Commons extinguiſhed the public hope on 
the important meaſure of parliamentary re- 
form. The grand argument urged by the 
Houſe of Commons againſt a reform at that time 
was, that it would be a ſurrender of the dig- 
nity and independence of the legiſlature to 
adopt a meaſure propoſed to it on the point of 
a bayonet. The Convention proyed the malice 
D 2 55 of 
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of the argument by the manner in which they 
bore the inſulting rejection of their petition : 
having diſcharged the duty which they were 
created to perform, they diſſolved, not only 
without a threat but without a murmur. The 
people, with a patience and moderation of which 
perhaps few more laudable inſtances are to be 
found in the hiſtory of any country, acquieſced, 
or ſubmitted in filence to the deciſion of the le- 
giſlation on this their moſt eſteemed and fa- 
vourite application. No doubt they hoped that a 
Parliament who refuſed to receive the petition of 
the people when preſented as ſoldiers, would lif- 
ten with a more patient ear to their claims when 
preſented in another character. But this hope 
Having been tried for five years without effect, 
was at laſt relinquiſhed. The pertinacity with 
which all applications on the fubject of reform 
were rejected, put it beyond doubt that reform / 
was an object which by ordinary means could 
never be obtained. It was, however, a meaſure 
too big, when it had once gotten poſſeſſion of 
the public mind, to be let go without a ſtruggle. 
Accordingly, whatever of intelligence, of zeal, 
or of public ſpirit the country poſſeſſed, con- 
tinued to be directed toward the acquiſition of 
this great object. Among other modes which 
had been deviſed for giving greater efficacy to 
the 
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the public will on this ſubject, was that of form- 
ing ſocieties which ſhould have for their ſole 
object to animate, to direct, to concentrate, the 
exertions of the people in the purſuit of this fa- 
vourite and vital meaſure. Of theſe ſocieties the 
firſt was formed in Dublin, of a few men whoſe 
talents, principles, and character, moral and 

political, gave ſuch weight and popularity to 
their union, as ſoon ſwelled its numbers to a 
great magnitude, which, while 1t gave hope to 


the friends of the popular cauſe, excited in the 


adminiſtration very lively alarm. But it was 
yet more the principles of this body than its 
numbers which alarmed adminiſtration. The 


original members of the ſociety, men of minds 


not only firmly attached to the political intereſts 
of this country, but ſuperior to the influence of 


bigotry, which had been the moſt powerful in- 


ſtrument in the hands of the Court faction for 
dividing and weakening the people, made it a 
radical principle of their union to promote an 

abolition of all religious diſtinction, and to 
| procure for all the freemen of the ſtate, what- 
ever might be their religious ſentiments, a par- 


ticipation in 4d the privileges of the Britiſh 


conſtitution. A reform 1n Parliament, accom- 
panied by ſuch a principle as this, became a 
meaſure in which every man 1n the country was 

| - Intereſted; 
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intereſted : and the catholics, who conſtitute the 
great majority of the people, more intereſted 
than others. The conſequence was, that men 
of every deſcription of religion, men of every 
rank in life, not immediately under the controul 
or influence of the Caſtle, adopted the principles 
of the ſociety, or ſolicited admiſſion into the 
ranks. The fear and the hatred of adminiſtration 
was ſoon manifeſted. Every art was uſed to 


* blacken the principles of the ſoctety—its prin- 


cipal members were pointed out as the agitators 
of {edition—the enemies of ſocial order—and 


men who aimed at nothing leſs than a ſubver- 


ſion of the conſtitution and ſeparation from 
Great Britain, under the pretext of reform and 
emancipation. The prints which were in the 
pay of the Caftle vomited out daily the moſt 
groſs, the moſt malignant, and irritating ca- 
lumnies ; and even the ſenate itſelf, now really 
forgetting its dignity, condeſcended to become 
the ſcurrilous aggreflor not merely of the ſo- 
ciety at large, but of particular, and, in many 
inſtances, inconſiderable members of it. 


It was this deſpicable conduct in the prevail- 
ing faction in Ireland that laid the ground 
work of all the miſchiefs which have ſince af- 
fected our unhappy country. The Iriſh Mini- 

ſter 
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ſter who paid the money of the people to covet 
their name with infamy and their principles 
with diſhonour, him I charge with having firſt 
implanted in the minds of the multitude that 
invincible deteſtation of the ſyſtem by which 
they were governed, that has ſince ended in aſ- 
ſaſſination and treaſon. His ſubordinate agents, 
who in the folly and venom of their hearts at one 
time charged the great body of the Catholics 
with diſaffection, at another held up to ridicule 
and odium the names of individuals of the moſt 
reſpectable and unſullied characters—at one 
time ſneering at the merchant, at another in- 
ſulting the tradeſman, them I charge with having 
irritated the people of Ireland wantonly and 
wickedly, by calling forth the perſonal feelings, 
the pride, and ſenfibility of individuals, into 
2 perſonal and revengeful oppoſition to the 
Britiſh name and Britiſh connection. What 
would Engliſhmen have felt, how would 
Engliſhmen have acted, had two or three in- 
dividuals, ſtrangers to their country, deſpica- 
ble in point of birth or talents, and confider- 
able only from fortuitous elevation to offices 
which they were unfit to fill, ventured to inſult 
their national character to accuſe of treaſon 
every man who dared to complain of his ſuf- 
ferings or his privations, or aſſumed the cou- 
rage 
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rage to exerciſe the humble privilege of pe- 
titioning for redreſs? If the ſaucy hirelings 
of a foreign Cabinet ſhould publicly avow 
contempt for the men who uphold the ſtrength 
and conſequence of the ſtate by uſeful induſtry, 
and tell the merchant and manufacturer that it 
was not for ſuch fellows to deal in politics, to 
ſeek for rights, or talk of conſtitution=—would 
not the ſpirit of the nation riſe againſt their 
inſolence, and make them feel how much more 
valuable he is who promotes the comfort and 
welfare of ſociety by commerce or by labour, 
than be who lives upon the ſpoil of the com- 
munity in ſomething worſe than idleneſs ? 


It was this arrogance in the Caſtle ſervants, 
the reſult of their conſcious ſtrength in corrup- 
tion, that ſcouted with contempt and inſult, 
out of the Iriſh Houſe of Comtnons in 1995, 
the petition of three millions of Catholics, 
fully and impartially repreſented. Was not 
this an aggreſſion of adminiſtration againſt the 
people? And yet the partiſans of that admi- 
niſtration—nay, the firſt mover in it, has had 
the confidence to aſſert, that the difcontents 
and tumults of the people preceded the meaſures 
of which they complain. Engliſhmen will 
determine, whether the Iriſh nation, conſiſting 


principally 
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principally of Catholics, had or had not reaſon 
to be diſguſted with the adminiſtration of the 
government under which they lived, when by 
the influence of that adminiſtration not only 
their withes were not conſulted, not only their 
general ſenſe diſregarded, but even their ſup- 
plications ſpurned without a hearing from that 
body which profeſſed to be, and which ought 
to be, their repreſentatives. 


If it be granted that ſuch conduct in the 
popular repreſentation of a nation was calcu- 
lated to excite diſcontent and deſtroy confi- 
dence, what followed that tranſaction muſt have 
had a much more powerful tendency to alienate 
the affection of the people, and produce thoſe 
direful conſequences which are now boldly faid 
to have ariſen unprovoked. When the Ih 
Catholics perceived, from the manner in which 
their petition for the elective ranchiie was 
treated, that in the Iriſh Houte of Commons 
they were not to look for friends, they reſoried 
to the Throne. The ſupplications which had 
met only with contumely when addreſſed to the 
Iriſh Commans, was received with tavour by a 
Britiſh King, acting with the auvice of 3 Bri- 
tiſh Cabinet. In the next ieffivn, the pcech 
from the throne recommended io de i Par- 

E lament 
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liament to take into their conſideration the fittt« 
ation of the King's Catholic ſubjects. No 
ſooner was this hint received from the Britiſh 
Cabinet, than thoſe very men, who but laſt 
year pledged their lives and fortunes to per- 
petuate the excluſion of the Iriſh Catholics from 
the privileges of freemen, becauſe to admit 
them to ſhare thoſe privileges would be a ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution and eſtabliſhment, 
turrendered that opinion with as much prompt- 
neſs and facility as they had fhewn violence 
and rancour in taking it up. Without any pe- 
tition from the Catholics, without any change 
of circumſtances, except the declaration of 
the will of the Britiſh Cabinet, that privilege 
which was laſt year refuſed with fo much harſh- 


neſs and diſdain, was this year nee 
conceded !. 


Will any man who'knows any thing of men 
and of the feelings and motives which actuate 
them, aſſert that there was any thing in this 
conceſſiom which ſhould attach more firmly the 
Iriſh Catholics to the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons? Will he ſay that this was one of thoſe 
gracious meaſures which an enlightened legiſ- 
lature would adopt to ſoften the exaſperation of 
national diſcontent ? ——. he will rather 
: ſay, 
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ſay, it was fitted to evince more ſtrongly, than 
ever the neceſſity of reforming the conſtitution 
of that aſſembly, which, from the inconſiſ- 
tency of its meaſures, appeared evidently the 
inftrument of a foreign will, not the authentic 
organ of the national ſenſe, 


Let him, or them whoſe hot folly, whoſe 
rank bigotry, or whoſe petulant and ſtolid zeal 
led the Iriſh Commons into this diſgraceful and 
contemptible ſituation, feel the bluſh of ſhame 
and confuſion burn their cheek, when they re- 
fle& on theſe ſcenes. Let them, while it 
is yet in their power, atone to their offended 
country for the fatal conſequences of their 
advice, before thoſe records which are to 
inform future ages impreſs on their names for 
ever the indelible character of — ruBLre 
ENEMY. 


In ſpeaking of theſe tranſactions I have not 
attended to chronological accuracy. There 
were other meaſures to which the adminiſtration 
of Ireland had reſorted to prop up their power, 
and form a ſubſtitute for that legitimate ftrength 
which 1s to be found only in the chearful ſup- 
port of a contented people—there were other 

£4 meaſures 
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meaſures which they adopted to beat down the 
public voice, and overbear the general ſenſe of 
the nation. Among theſe were wanton proſe- 
cutions of innocent and reſpectable men, 
ſometimes for libels, which all publications 

were conſtrued to be that dared to talk of re- 
form as a good meaſure, or of conſtitutional 
rights as things to be deſired; others for crimes 
of a deeper die—for ſedition and for treaſon. 
The evidence adduced in fupport of theſe 
charges were often the vileſt of the rabble, 
whoſe teſtimony on the trials was diſcredited 
even by themſelves, and the priſoners diſ- 
charged, to the honour of themſelves and the 
deteſtation of their accuſers. Such was the 
caſe of the Drogheda merchants, on whoſe 
trial came out proofs of ſubornation and per- 
jury which would ſhock credibility. Theſe, 
however, were but venial errors, compared 
with thoſe more mortal ſins againſt the conſti- 
tution and againft common right, with which 
the Iriſh adminiſtration ſtands charged—fins, 
which including a violation of general and 
vital principles, may he fairly reckoned among 
thoſe great and leading cauſes which have le- 
duced Ireland to the dreadful ftate of diſcon- 
tent and diſorder in which ſhe now ſtands. 


Of 
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Of theſe, one was the Convention Bill—a 
meaſure propoſed by adminiſtration, and adopted 
by the Parliament of that day, for the avowed 
purpoſe of preventing the Catholics from col- 
lecting the ſenſe of their body on a petition to 
Parliament, or to the Throne, for the elective 
franchiſe. This bill, if it did not annihilate a 
popular right, certainly narrowed it to a degree 
which, in a great meaſure, under the then ex- 
iſting circumſtances, deſtroyed its efficacy. It 
had been one of the ſpecial pleading tricks of 
the Iriſh Court, when the people expreffed 
their ſenſe on particular meaſures, if there hap» 
pened to be any variations of mode or ſenti- 
ment in the application of different bodies, to 
take occaſion, from theſe variations, to reject 
the whole as inconſiſtent. This ſcheme had 
been practiſed with much plauſibility on the 
queſtion of reform. No reform, they con- 
tended, was practicable, which would content 
the nation; becauſe of the many petitions 
which had been preſented from the different 
counties, cities, and towns 1n the country, and 
of the many plans which had been propoſed, 
no two were found perfectly to correſpond—as 
if when the general ſenſe of the people was 
tully expreſſed, no attention ſhould be paid to 

it, 
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it, becauſe there was not to be found in the 
various expreſſions of that ſenſe that perfect 
coincidence which on a general queſtion of 
morals or politics it is abſolutely impoſſible ta 
attain. It had alſo been boldly and ſhamelelsly 
aſſerted by adminiſtration, in oppoſitioa to the 
moſt general and public declaration of the Ca- 
tholic body, that the claim of the elective 


franchiſe was only the ſuggeſtion of a few tur- 


bulent agitators, and that the great bulk of the 
Catholics had neither ſolicitude nor deſire about 
the matter. To give the lie to this hardy and 


abſurd aſſertion, the Catholics reſolved upon a 


meaſure which would put the matter beyond 
doubt, and by collecting into a focus the ſenſe 
of their body, and expreſſing that ſenſe in a 
ſimple and explicit manner, would take from 
their enemies the two great arguments by which 


they had defeated the popular applications for 


reform. Adminiſtration, however, were too 
vigilant to ſuffer the Catholics to get hold of 


this powerful weapon. The Convention Bill, 
by which all repreſentative aſſemblies were made 


illegal, and puniſhable with the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, propoſed in haſte, and paſſed with preci- 
pitation, deprived them of the only means of 
giving to the legiſlature that ſimple and indu- 

bitable 
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bitable declaration of the general ſenſe,, which, 
however, the legiſlature inſiſted on as a neceſ- 
fary preliminary to hearing their complaints. 


Here certainly was another of thoſe meaſures 
which without any crime in the people of Ire- 
land was levelled at one of their moſt valuable 
privileges. Let the people of England judge, 
whether under the circumftances I have men- 
_ tioned, it was not likely to wound deeply the 

feelings of three-fourths. of his Majeſty's Iriſh 
ſabje&ts—and, combined as it was with the 
inſulting rejection of the Catholic. petition, 
and the ſabſequent conceſſion, at the in- 
ftance of the Britiſh Cabinet, of that favous 
which was refuſed to Iriſh ſupplication—let 
Engliſhmen ſay, whether it may not fairly be 
reckoned among the wanton and unproyoked 
cauſes of the preſent diſcontents. 


The Convention Bill, however miſchievous 
t may have been by aggravating the diſcontent 
which had already ſpread through the maſs of 
the people, was yet more miſchievous by ſtop- 
ping up that channel through which popular 
diſcontent diſcharges itſelf with moſt ſafety— 
that of petition and remonſtrance. So little 
effect had been found to refult from the pe- 


titions 
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titions'of individuals in the legiſlature on any 
of the great queſtions which in any degree in- 
terfered with the ſyſtem adopted by adminiſtra- 
tion, and in which they ſeemed reſolved to 
perſevere, that it was thought futile and abſurd 
to tefort to that mode of ſtating complaint or 
ſoliciting redrefs. If a corporation petitioned, 
they were anſwered only by an obſervation on 
the manner in which the petition was obrain*d, 
by contrafting 1 it with other petitions procured 
by Caſtle influence, or by ſome larcafiic re- 
mark on their profeſlion or character. Ii a body 
of citizens petitioned, they were porter houſe 
politicians or bankrupt traders. 'Fliere remain- 
ed,” therefore, no way in which the people 
could tay: their complaints before the legiſlature, 
with any hope of relief, but in that general 
way of a-repreſentative body, which, while it 
gave weight and conſiſtepcy to their applica- 
tion, obviated thoſe pitiful arts by which the 
Caſtle continued to elude and fruftrate the 
- wiſhes of the people. The Convention Bill, 
by rendering that mode impracticable, com- 
preſſed the public diſcontents, and while it 
encreaſed the irritation, left no vent to its vio- 
lence but in aſſaſſination and conſpiracy, 


That 
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Fhat ſuch would be the conſequence of this 
meaſure, adminiftration were ſolemnly warned. 
It was urged on them, but without effect, that 
in every country where the freedom of remon- 
Itrance and complaint was denied, ſecret con- 
Ipiracy or open inſurrection took the place of 
angry but harmleis petition. Italy was men- 
tioned; and it was ſaid, rather with the ſpirit 
of a prophet than a politician, that if chis bill 
paſſed, Ireland would become more infamous 
for private aſſaſſination than Italy itſelf. The 
Society of United Iriſhmen was not yet become 
a clandeſtine or an illegal body—-but it was 
foretold, that this bill would create clandeſtine 
and ſeditious meetings: for it was eaſy to ſee, 
that when diſcotitented people were prevented 
from uttering their complaints, they would 
ſubſtitute other modes of redreſs for angry pub- 
lication. But with the adminiſtration of Ireland, 
or the Irifh Houſe of Commons of that day, ad- 
vice and remonſtrance were vain. They boldly 
ventured on a meaſure of which theſe conſe- 
quences were foreſeen, yet now profeſs to won- 
der why ſuch conſequences have happened. 
On the folly of their counſels, then, the people 
of Ireland are juſtified in charging the aſſaſſi- 
nations—the ſedition—the conipiracy, which 
have diſgraced their country: they are not the na- 
F tive 
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tive growth of her ſoil! They have been begot- 


ten only by infolence and injury upon the ſtifled 


indignation of a volatile and feeling people ! 


But the Convention act was not the only 
meaſure to which the party abuſing the powers 
of government in Ireland reforted, to tame or 
to irritate the Iriſh people. The Gunpowder 
Bill, prior in order and time, which deprived 
the Iriſh ſubject in a great meaſure of the con- 
ſtitutional power of ſelf-defence, prepared the 
minds of the people for receiving the full im- 
preſſion of the Convention act, which narrowed 
another of his rights. The attempt to annihi- 
late the independence of the country, by in- 
{ſting on the right of Britain to choofe a regent 
for Ireland, and the ſubſequent attempt of the 


ſame kind in 1785 to ſubſtitute a commercial 


boon tor the right of ſelf-government, had 
already gone far toward producing a tendency 


to irritation in the people, which theſe more 


vital attacks completed. 


Nor did even theſe meaſures, inſidious, vio- 
tent, and unconſtitutional as they were, pro- 
duce ſo much diſcontent as the tone and the 
{pirit in which they. were carried into execu- 
tion, The moſt inſulting imputations on the 

loyalty, 
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loyalty, and even on the intelle& of the nation, 
were daily made by the needyadventurers, whom 


chance, or perhaps infamous ſervices, had 
raiſed to a place in the adminiſtration. The 


public prints were polluted by the fouleſt ca- 


lumny againft every man who had the virtue 
and the conrage to oppoſe a ſyſtem which he 
foreſaw muſt eventually terminate in the ruin 
of the country. Some of the baſeſt of man- 
kind, diſtinguiſhed, however, by more than 
uſual talents for perverſion and invective, were 
appointed to conduct thoſe publications which 
were paid by the public money for abuſing the 
national character. The Whig Club, confiſt- 
ing of noblemen and gentlemen who, by poſ- 
ſeſſing large property and extenfive connections 
in the country, felt themſelves bound to oppoſe 


the mad meaſures of men who, as they were 
moſtly foreigners, had no intereſt but to 


turn the preſent moment to moſt advantage, 
were held up to the public, both in and out of 
Parliament, as enemies to the tranquillity of 


the ſtate, and anxious only, at all events, to 


raiſe themſelves to power. 


The conduct of adminiſtration to the Whig 
Club, indeed, deſerves peculiar confideration, 
as it Evinces, in the fulleſt manner, that it was 
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not the irregular or unconſtitutional proceedings 


of this or that hody of men—of the Volunteer 
Convention, or of the United Iriſh Society 
but the meaſures which theſe bodies recom— 
mended, againſt which the influence and force 
of government was turned. The Whig Club 
had formed themſelves on the moſt conſtitu- 
tional and moderate principles. Their object 
was to obtain for the people of Ireland, by a 
concentration of their parliamentary influence 
and exertions, thoſe laws by which the Britiſh 
conſtitution was guarded, againſt the encroach- 
ments of the executive power; and by the 
want of which in Ireland, her conſtitution 
ſeemed to have bur a precarious exiſtence at the 
pleaſure of the Court. Such were a Penſion 
Bill, for limiting the influence reſulting to the 
Crown by an indefinite power of granting pen- 
fions—a Place Bill, to ſecure the independence 
of the Houſe of Commons, by making the 
acceptance of office by a member a vacation of 
his ſeat—a Reſponfibility Bill, by which the 
men intruſted with the management of the 
public treaſure, or enjoying high official ſitua- 
tions in the covernment of the country, ſhould 
be reſponſible to Parliament for their conduct 
and advice. Theſe were the meaſures which the 
Club undertook at their formation to preſs upon 

miniſter, 
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miniſter. They ſubſequently adopted others 
on which the ſenſe of the people became too 
generally known to be at all doubtful. The 
queſtion of reform and Catholic emancipation 
they did not take up, until the nation called 
for them in a manner which proved the conceſ- 
fion of them to be eſſential to the peace of the 
country. 


Of the conſtitutionality of thoſe meaſures _ 
which the Whig Club originally eſpouſed, no 
man could entertain a doubt. They were the 
law of England. The manner in which theſe 
meaſures were urged by the Whig Club was 
equally conſtitutional. They brought them 
before Parliament by bill and by motion, ſup- 
ported by arguments which were anſwered only 
by majorities confiſting of thoſe placemen and 
penſioners, thoſe borough members and irre- 
ſponſible officers, againſt whole parliamentary 
exiſtence they were levelled. This conſtitu- 
tional purſuit of conſtitutional meaſures—how 
did the Iriſh adminiſtration treat it? By im- 
puting the worſt motives to thoſe by whom they 
were propoled—by impeaching their loyalty to 
their Sovereign—by the moſt open and bold 
avowal of the exiſtence, and the neceſſity of 
corruption in the government—by the moſt 
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contumelious indifference for the public voice, 
and, finally, by affixing the moſt diſgraceful 
and iiritating marks of ſuſpicion on every no- 
bleman and man of property 1n either houſe of 
Parliament, who dared to ſupport thoſe preten- 
fions of the people to the benefits of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution. The removal of that good 
and eftimable character, the Ear] of Charle- 
mont, from the office of Governor of the 
County of Armagh—an ottice- witch might be 
conſidered as hereditary in his [2111p and to 
which his eſtate in that county gave him a kind 
of indefeaſible right, is one inſtance of a num- 
ber. It will ever be remembered as a damning 
proof of the fooliſh and wicked malignity of 
the Iriſh adminiſtration againſt the friends of 
the Irith people. 


Theſe arts of the Caſtle, however, were un- 
able to counteract or repreſs the perſevering ef- 
fects of the Whig Club. It is noi neceſſary in 
this place to enter into a defence of the motives 
of that body in thus contending for the intereſts 
of the public. It 1s ſufficient that the meaſures 
which they patronized were in a high degree 
beneficial to the Iriſh nation ; and whether they 
urged them from a wiſh to raiſe themſelves to 
office, or from a principle of pure patriotiſm, 

was 
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was to the public immaterial. That they ſup- 
ported them zealouſly and faithfully, from 
whatever motive, was indubitable. So zealouſſy 
and faithfully indeed did they exert themſelves, 
that the very ſame men who had for years made 
a conſtant and violent oppoſition to thoſe mea- 
ſures, exhauſting every epithet of reprobation 
which the Engliſh language afforded, both 
againſt them and their ſupporters, yet at laſt 
found themſelves obliged to concede them to 
the unrelaxing vigour of theſe gentlemen, ſap- 
ported by the general ſenſe of the country. It 
is the conceſſion of theſe meaſures that the 
friends of the Iriſh junto call coxncitriatioN!”? 
Theſe are the favours which they fay Ireland 

has received, and which they contend ought for 
ever to have ſilenced popular complaint, and 
put a period to the demands of the country! 
Had they been yielded at an earlier time, before 
the long, long irritation which the obſtinate 
refuſal of them for ſeveral ſucceſſive years had 
Produced, they would have been received with 
gratitude by the nation, and the effect would 
have been general tranquilhity and content. But 
the Iriſh adminiſtration knew neither how to con- 
cede nor withhold their refiſtance was viithout: 
ſtrength, and their conceflions without kind- 
neſs, Like the Roman King and the Sybils, 


they 
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64 
they withheld the price of public content, tin: 
til the people, aggravated by refuſal, inſiſted 
on ſtill higher terms; and, indeed, roſe in theif 
demands, beyond what an adminiſtration, bank+ 
rupt in character and confidence, were able 
to grant them. What a Miniſter of comprchen- 
ſive mind and enlarged views would have granted 
to the people with magnanimity atonce, and what 
if thus granted, would have taken the tongue 
from diſcontent, and left diſaffection no handle 
to uſe againſt the peace of the country, the 
Iriſh adminiftration conceded piece-meal—one 
little meaſure after another—reluctantly and 
with heſitation; thus teaching the people that 
what was granted could not be witheld, and that 
the ſame means which had exto: ted one conceſ- 
fion from the weakneſs of government would 
be equally ſucceſsful in extorting others. Nay, 
at the very moment when they were yielding 
thoſe meaſures to the perſeverance of oppoſition, 
ſupported by the public ſenſe, they continued 
to load thoſe very men by whote exertions they 
had been obtained with ſcurrilous and foul in- 
vective; and while with one hand they affect- 
ed to conciliate the people, with the other they 
ſcattered the ſeeds of diſaffection widely through 
the land by the moſt inflammatory and ill-judged 
Iibels upon the country and its claims. Thus, 
| 1g 


1 

in the hands of thoſe men, the benignity of 
the Sovereign was perverted into an inſtrument 
of diſcontent, and thoſe rich conceffions which, 
if judiciouſly adminiſtered, would have bound 
Ireland to Britain by indiffoluble ties, were made 
means of exciting in numbers of the inhabitants 
of that country a deep hatred of the Britiſh name 
and connection. 


When Engliſhmen contemplate for a moment 
this picture of the conciliation” which the 
| Triſh nation has received with ſo much inprati- 

tude, it is poſſible they may conclude that no- 
thing has happened which might not have rea- 
ſonably been expected. Poſſibly they will 

think it not unnatural that the people ſhould 
have received, with little ſenſe of obligation, 
meaſures which were never conceded until they 
came to form only a ſmall part of what was de- 
manded as rights and that they ſhould rather 
feel indignant at the inſult and abuſe heaped on 
them by a few contemptible and obſcure ad ven- 
turers, than acknowledge gratitude for bene- 
fits long kept back, and, at een reluctantly 
nen n 


1 have FER thus long on the early conduct 
of the Irif :dminiftration for two reaſons— 
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the one to vindicate the people of Ireland from 


the inſolent charge made againſt them by their 
enemies“ That conciliation had been tried 
in vain with that ſottiſh and diſcontented peo- 
ple that they had not intellect to underſtand, 
nor gratitude: to acknowledge benefits - and 


that, therefore, the preſent ſyſtem of uncon- 


ſtitutional coercion and depri vation was reſorted 


to of neceſſity: the other was to ſhew, that 


whatever diſcontent has been recently fhewr in 
Ireland, whatever crimes have been committed 


for political purpoſes, had their remote origin 
in that ſyſtem by which the powers of govern- 


ment had been abuſed in Ireland for ſeveral 
years back. ' Whether I have ſucceeded in this 
attempt, I leave to Englifnmen, whe know'and 
value freedom and conſtitution, to determine. 


For myſelf I ſhall oaly fay, that my mind is 


incapable. of feeling a greater degree of, moral 
certainty, than that the people of Ireland are 
innocent of cauſeleſs diſcontent and of ingra- 
titude; and that all the evils which now lace- 
rate that unhappy country, (for, the mere 
tuppreflion. of preſent diſcontents wilt not 
end the danger,) and threaten the mutilation. 
of the empire, are the neceffary and mevi- 
table effects of the wicked ſyſtem, adopted. 
by che weak, hot-headed, and petulant men 
td whom the adminiſtgation of Ireland was 

entruſted, 
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entruſted, operating upon a generous and loyal 
but rritable and warm e | 


| But had the Iriſh TR reſted at the point 

to which we have now come in deſcribing their 
ſyſtem, Ireland would not now have to appeal. 
for pity or for aid to the Britiſh nation. It is the 
ſubſequent meaſures to which they reſorted, and 

for which no precedent is to be found in the hiſ- 

tory of this or any other country pretending to 
laws, or rights, or conſtitution, that we complain 
of. It is by theſe that Ireland has been laſhed 
into madneſs, and driven to crimes and to follies 
which her ſober reaſon would have looked at: 
with deteſtation. It ſhall be now my buſineſs 
to advert to thoſe meaſures to ſhew that they: 
have generally preceded thoſe crimes of the 
people which are alledged to have produced 
them—that they have been ſevere and deſpe- 

rate beyond what the neceſfity of the caſe called 
for—that their probable reſult will be a military 
deſpotiſm—that they cannot tranquillize the 

country but by the deſtruction of every degree 
of conſtitutional hberty—that, therefore, the 
people of Great Britain are intereſted in pre- 
venting the progreſs of that ſyſtem in Ireland 

and, finally, that if the two great objects of 
the public in Ireland were honeſtly and fully 
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conceded, and if the people were re- inſtated 
in the bleſſings of the conſtitution by the eſta- 


bliſhment of a mild and juſt adminiftration, 
peace and content would be reſtored to the 


country, diſaffection would vaniſh, and the 
connection of the two iſlands. become elaſer 
and mare permanent than ever. 


Thars nde mentioned the Convention and 
Gunpowder Acts, and the diſcontent which 
theſe laws had excited. Adminiftration felt, 


that on theſe queſtions there was but one 


opinion amongft the people of Ireland. They 
perceived, that though theſe acts were of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, their operation would not be 


adequate to the ſuppreſſion of the exiſting and 


encreaſing diſcontent; and they therefore re- 


ſorted to a device, which, having been but too 
often and too ſucceſsfully tried in Ireland on 


former occaſions, would, it was hoped, be 
equally ſucceſsful at preſent. A religious feud 
was excited, and ſuffered to rage without check 
or intermiſſion, until it nearly deſolated a whole 
county. Some petty quarrels had, a conſider- 


able time back, taken place in the county of 


Armagh, between a few Catholics and Preſby- 
terians, which, however, produced no ſerious 
miſchief, and were almoſt inftantly terminated 


either 


( 49. ) 
either by the interpoſition of the magiſtrates,” 
or by the mutual compromiſe of the parties. 
Subſequent to this, the county of Armagh en- 
joyed the moſt profound tranquillity, until 
about this period a party ſtarted up on the ſud- 
den, without viſible: motive, without provocas 
tion, and, to the ſurprize of the people in 
Ireland, commenced a moſt. outrageous and 
unaccountable perſecution of the Catholic in- 
habitants. It would ſhock the ears of an Eng- 
hiſhman, and, perhaps, exceed his belief, were 
I to give a minute detail of the ferocious bar- 
barities which were committed by this: party. 


It may ſuffice 'to ſay, that under the name of 


Orange-metr, and under colour of attachment 


to the conſtitution and affection for the Proteſ- 


tant eſtabliſhment, they not only burned the 


houſes and deſtroyed the perſons of numbers of 
the unfortunate Catholics, in the heat of blood 
and fervour of outrage, but with a cool and 
ſettled ſyſtem proceeded to baniſh the whole of 
them. Entire diſtricts were proſcribed in a 
night. Labels were affixed on all the Catholic 


houſes in a village, with the words To Con- 


naught or to Hell!” Nor was the threat vain; 
—for in numberleſs inſtances where the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants refuſed to obey the mandate, 


their habitations were pulled down or burned by / 


theſe 
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theſe. bravadoes of the conſtitution, happy 11 


they thus eſcaped perſonal deſtruction. In many 
caſes theſe outrages were accompanied by plun- 
der; but plunder did not ne to unktbeete any; 
3 3 3 Sen eig the e of. arms, 
to deprive the Catholics of which was one of 
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men, the people of England may 5 
when they hear that the magiſtracy of that coun- 
try remained for many months inactive ſpec- 
tators of theſe ſcenes; nay, indeed, in ſome 
cafes, are ſaid: to have given countenance and 
ſupport to the offenders, by executing the laws 
with the moſt inflexible rigour againſt the Ca- 
tholics when they happened to fall into any 
caſual error in repelling the attacks of their per- 
ſecutors, while theſe latter were left in the 
enjoyment. of perfect impunity. q 


But this is not the only circumſtance which 
may aſſiſt an Engliſhman to judge how far the. 
Iriſh adminiſtration participted in the guilt of 


theſe diſturbances—there is another which 
ſeems 


6 29 
ſeems pretty deciſive on this point; and that is, 
that notwithſtanding this palpable and notorious 
miſconduct of the Armagh mapiftracy, not one 
man was turned out of the commiſſion for his 
negligence and connivance on thoſe occaſions! 
What apology. did the Triſh Chancellor offer for 
not removing thoſe magiſtrates 22 That hettet 
men could not be found in the country! 


This feud, fo malignant in its origin, and ſo 
deſtructive in its progreſs, was pottibly expect 
ed to have weakened the efficacy of the popu- 
lar ſentiment” againſt the Itifh Miniſters, by 
throwing the different rehgious deſcriptions: to 
a conſideration of their reſpective and peculiar 
intereſts. It produced a very contrary effect; 
The perſecution commenced againft the Catho- 
lics in Armagh, alarmed the Catholics in every 
quarter of the country; and when they: faw 
ſuch enormities committed againſt them with 
impunity, if not with: the approbation of the 
Caſtle, they naturally apprehended that a gene- 
ral perſecution was deſigned. They knew, 
however, that the great body of the Proteſtants 
in Ireland were too enlightened to. affiſt in ſuch 
a ſcheme for they had already experienced 
that the rigour of old prejudices was abated, 
and that men now began to confider each other 
£51454 rather 
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rather as men than as religioniſts— But they 
Alſo. knew the character of the adminiſttation ; 
and the fecent tranſactions in Armagh and elſen 
where, taught them, that though they had no 
feaſon to fear perſecution from the great body 

of their Proteſtant fellow-ſubjects, they were 
yet not exempt from danget. Theſe fears ſug- 
geſted the neceſſity of drawing ſtill more cloſely 
the bond of union between them and their 
countrymen of other perſuaſions. The Pro- 
teſtants met them half way in their advances 
toward a conjunction of intereſts for they per- 
ceived, that though the preſent blow was ſtruck 
againſt the Catholics, yet the warfare of ad- 
miniſtration was not againſt them only, but 
againſt the conſtitution, againſt the people, 
their privileges, and their intereſts. 


. Had theſe been the ouly conſciuetices that 
followed this dreadful experiment, the partial 
evil would have been compenſated by the union 
which it produced. But this was not the caſe, 
The alarm which the Armagh perſecution pro- 
duced on the minds of the enlightened Catho- 
lics, and on the lower orders of that deſcription 
were very different. In the former it produced 
a deſire to unite more cloſely with his Proteſ- 
tant ee in order to ſorm by their con- 
1 junction 
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junction the ſtronger barrier againſt the appre- 
hended affault of the Iriſh Cabinet upon both. 
In the latter, it excited a fear of extermination, 
which reſolved itfelf into the moſt violet and 
unjuſtifiable meaſures, of whit they confid ered 
perſonal, defence The Orange: men had depri- 
ved the Catholics of their arms the lower 
order of Catholics co-operating in many in- 
ſtances with their Proteſtant neighbours of the 
ſame rank, who deteſted the conduct of Orange- 
men, betook themſelves to retaliate on thoſe 
whom they conſidered ſuſpected characters. 
The robbery of arms became a general meaſure 
of ſafety, and thoſe who exerted themſelves in 
this way obtained the name of Defenders—a body 
of men, whom that adminiſtration which ſuf- 
fered the Orange-men to violate the laws with 
impunity, followed with the utmoit ſeverity of 
legal puniſhment, 


No man who values the intereſts of ſociety, 
or knows the value of peace and good orice: in 
a community, can be ſuppoſed for a moment 
to juſtify the imemperate and incautious con- 
duct of thoſe deluded men. If ſuch licence 
as they uſurped were permitted, human 1oci-ty 
muſt be diffolved, and man be thrown back 
to a ſtate of ſavage nature. But on the other 
1 hand, 
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( 54 ) 
hand, no man who has any regard for truth, of 
who enjoys a capacity of diſtinguiſhing between 
different ideas, can deny, that the crimes of 


"He Defenders were provoked by the preceding 


crimes of the Ofange-men, and that thoſe pow- 
erwhich, contrary to juſtice, were ſuffered to 
lie dormant againſt the one claſs, whoſe guilt 
was original and unprovoked, were exerciſed 
without mercy againſt the latter; whoſe errors 


were the ebullition of untaught nature repelling 
in an untaught way, the moſt wanton and un- 


parelleled agg! eſſion. 


There were ſome collateral circumſtances 
which contributed to give full effect to the im- 
preſſion which the enormities of the Orange 
ſociety were calculated to make on the minds 
of the lower orders. The ſeverity with which 


adminiſtration had followed the United Iriſhmen 


by diſperſing their meetings, ſeizing their 
papers, and profecuting as libels every publica- 
tion which emanated from them, had driven 
them to the neceſſity of meeting ſecretly, and 


admitting members into their#fociety in a pri- 


vate and myſterious manner. Between ſecret 
meetings and conſpiracy the interval is ſmall— 
between meeting ſecretly for conſtitutional pur- 
poſes and meeting to alter or overthrow the 

conſtitution, 


1 
conſtitution, the interval is perhaps ſtill leſs. 
Whether the objects of the United Iriſh ſocieties 
were at this period unconſtitutional or not, it is 
certain the meetings were clandeſtine, and that 
of tlie lower claſs of people numbers flocked to 
them who were admitted only on condition of 
taking an oath to be true to the body i. e. to 
keep its ſecrets, and to devote themſelves to 
the purſuit of the two great popular objects 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form. The impreſſion which the minds of the 
lower order of the people would be apt to re- 
ceive at the diſcuſſion of theſe meetings cannot 
be conſidered as very likely to mitigate their 
zeal in oppoſition to the perſecutors of the Ca- 


tholics, or to form their minds to receive with 


patient forbearance the ſeverities which were 
now every were exerciſed. indiſcriminately 
againſt the United Iriſhmen and Defenders 


terms which, in the indiſcriminating language of 


the ſenate and the Caſtle, were conſidered as 
{ynonymous. : 


In conſidering the effect which the extenſive 
and ſecret meetings of the United Iriſhmen 
produced on the diſpoſitions of the lower people 
it is not neceſſary to aſcertain whether the de- 
ſigns of that body were or were not treaſonable. 
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t is ſufficient that were they preciſely limited 
to their. profeſſed objects, emancipation and re- 


form, the effect of them on the maſs of the pub- 


lic by whom they were conſtituted muſt be ad- 
verſe to the ſyſtem which adminiſtration had 


adopted, and which they now began to force on 


the nation by means the moſt unjuſtifiabls. 


If this ſtatement of facts, which I haye now | 
ſubmitted to the Engliſh nation, as demonſtra- 


tive that the Iriſh adminiſtration were them- 


ſelves the authors of thoſe enormities. which 


they haye ſince made a pretext for introducing 


fire and {word through the country—if this 
ſtatement, I ſay, be true, and I defy any part 
of it ta be diſproved, their guilt and the empti- 
neſs of the pretences by which they have en- 
deavoured to ſcreen it, are incontrovertible. 


What was the next meaſure of adminiſtra- 
tion? The, Inſurrection Act. The outrages 


which commenced in Armagh, and had been 


but too ſucceſsfully, though faintly, imitated in 


ſeveral parts of the country, adminiſtration 
now affected to confider as incurable by any of 


the ordinary powers with which the law inveſted 
the executive, authority. A law was therefore 


propounded and adopted, by which any diſtri 


which 


1 


which the magiſtrates of it might think proper 
to declare in a ſtate of diſturbance, or in im 
mediate danger of becoming ſo, (phraſes ſo 
yague that it required but little artifice to make 
them applicable at that time to any county in 
the kingdom, ) was put into ſuch a ſtate of re- 
gimen, that any indiyidual magiſtrate might 
on his own authority, without trial or proof, 
ſeize the perſon of any inhabitant and ſend 
him to ſerve on board his Majeſty's ere K 
n! him "nr life, 1 


' ; 


1 fuch dittricts the peeing of the confti- 
tution with reſpect to liberty, and I may add, 
life, were completely ſuſpended ; for whether 
under pretended, authority derived from this 
act, or from the ſuperabundant zeal of the 
military protectors of the public peace, whe 
were employed to aſſiſt in the execution of it, 
numbers fell, either by being ſhot at their own 
doors, or by the newly- invented proceſs of 
ſtrangulation, adopted to procure confeſſion of 
crimes which perhaps had never been commit- 
mitted, or the accuſation of others, whoſe in- 
nocence might have made it impoſſible to con- 
vict them by other evidence. 
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1 
Without entering into a more minute detail 
ef the diſguſting enormities or the ſufferings to 
- which this meaſure gave birth, 1 may ſafely 
refer it to the judgement 'of men accuſtomed 
to enjoy the uninterrupted bleſſings of Britiſh 


law and liberty, whether the infliction of this 


meaſure on the people of Ireland was not of 
itſelf enough to aggravate feelings already irri- 
tated into difcontent the moſt alarming. I do 


not. mean ſurely to juſtify aſſaſſination or trea- 
ſon, but I appeal to men who have the feelings 
of freemen, whether to ſee a father, a brother, 


or 2 fon, fall, perhaps innocently, under the 
bayonet of a military executioner, or tranſ- 
ported for life from his helpleſs family and near- 
eſt connections—it may be without guilt, be- 
cauſe the puniſhment was inflicted without 
tral—may not in fome degree account for, 
though it cannot juſtify, the ſhocking crimes 

which have, fince the introduction of that mea- 
ſure, been committed by individuals in Ireland? 
A magiſtrate who exerts himſelf in carrying 


this Jaw into effect, and who, in obedience to 


the 'will of the legiſlature, fends numbers of 
his countrymen from the ſoil in which they drew 
breath, and the connections which - make life 
dear to them, merry becauſe he ſuſpects their 

loyalty, 


(39). 
loyalty, does that which, being legal, ought 
not to ihduce on him either odiam or puniſſi- 
ment; but while human nature ſhall continue 
to be compoſed of its preſent miatetials, there 
will be found men among the people over whom 


he exerts ſuch authority, whoſe vindictive paſ- 
ſions will be apt to mark him as their victim. 


In many deplorable inſtances has this been veri- 
fied in Ireland. The Inſurrection Act was 
adopted to prevent ſuch enormities; unhappily 
it hut encreaſed, greatly encteafed, the black 
catalogue. : 


I aſk unprejudiced men, whether theſe mea- 
ſures, carried into execution againſt a people 
whofrom the recent acquiſition of independence 
felt much of the pride and ſenſibility of free- 
dom, were not moſt likely to be attended with 
the conſequences which have followed? What 
then, I aſk, muſt have been the effect of that 
meaſure, at which freedom and juftice feels {till 
more abhorrence—a legal indemnity for all 
crimes committed againſt the people, under 
colour of preſerving the peace? Good hea- 
vens! was it not enough that a law was paſſed 
which left the ſubjects' liberty and perſon at 
the mercy of the magiſtrates but muſt the 
military or civil tyrant be protected by law 
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eggainſe law, in the perpetration of acts which 
eyen by the ſpirit of that act would be illegal 
and oppreſſive? The firſt Bill of Indemnity 
was deſigned to protect my Lord Carhampton, 
who had played the part of a ſelf- created Dic- 
tator in Ireland. What the particular meaſures 
purſued by his Lotdſhip were, I ſhall not enu- 
merate. They are known, and I believe will 
be-remembered by both countries. He is in- 
demnified for his zeal; and his meaſures, in- 


ſtead of quieting, have been unfortunately 
found to have produced a contraty effect. From 


that time to the preſent, Bills of Indemnity 
have become an eſtabliſhed part of the ſyſtem 
of government in Ireland; fo that he who can 
contrive means to cover the moſt malicious and 
oppreſſive crimes by the eaſy pretext of ſecu- 
ring the public peace, may reſt as firmly on an act 
to indemnify him in the ſucceeding ſeſſion, as 
the public creditor may depend on the pafſing 
of the money bills. 


In enumerating theſe ſucceſſive ſteps which 
have been taken in Ireland, profeſſedly to tran- 
quillize the country, but which have operated 
only to render it outrageous, I might have 
mentioned the appointment and the recall of 
my Lord Fitzwilliam. But in ſpeaking to the 


people 


( bt ) 


people of England it were ſuperfluous to dwell 
on that event; for with the circumſtances of 
hat, they, as well as the people of Ireland, 
are acquainted. I ſhall therefore content my- 
ſelf with ſaying, that of the many irritating 
meaſures which have goaded Ireland, the re- 
call of my Lord Fitzwilliam was the moſt miſ- 
chievouſly efficacious. With that nobleman, 
Hope fled from the country. What has fince 
followed has been the counſel of Deſpair. By 
that event it was placed beyond doubt, that the 
Cabinets of the two countries formed a junction 
againſt reform—againſt the reſtoration of the 
conſtitution to Ireland—and againſt a mitiga- 
tion of the coercive ſyſtem. If treaſon have 
ſpread widely through the country—if the 
friends of the French ſyſtem have become nu- 
merous, it muſt be fince that inſulting a& of 
the Britiſh Cabinet told the people, that if they 
felt the preſſure of preſent evils, or looked for 
a further extenſion of conſtitutional rights, 
their hope muſt be turned to another quarter 
than to the influence of the Britiſh connection. 


By the operation of the meaſures which I 
have now deſcribed, the Iriſh people and the 
Iriſh adminiftration were put at iſſue. The 
ſyſtem to which the Caſtle had - reſorted to 
filence murmur, had produced outrage—the 
| I meaſures 


n 
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meaſures which they took to puniſh outrage had 
created conſpiracy, aſſaſſination, and, in many 
inſtances, treaſon. Throughout the whole 
proceſs of diſcontent, I have ſhewed that ad- 
miniſtration were aggreſſors, and that the irre- 
gularities which have followed were but the re- 
action of an high and irritable ſpirit in the 
people, compreſſed by coercion, which left 
no vent to its feelings but in acts of private or 
public violence. 


At this point the adminiſtration found it ne- 
ceſſary to pauſe. The meaſures which they 
had already tried to ſmother the diſcontents of 
the people, and to repreſs thoſe violent and il- 
legal conſequences of it, had not only proved 
ineffectual, but had aggravated, to a moſt 
alarming height, the miſchiefs which they were 
ſottiſhly expected to remedy. In almoſt every 
part of the country the moſt extreme diſorder 
prevailed. It was not now a Volunteer Con- 
vention, conſiſting of men of known loyalty 
and great ftake in the country, meeting to pe- 
tition for reform—it was not now a Catholic 
Convention fitting in Dublin, purſuing open 
and conſtitutional meaſures to obtain elective 
franchiſe, or a full admiſſion to the privileges 
of the conftitution—it was not, I ſay, ſuch 

8 bodies 


n 
bodies as theſe that adminiſtration had to cope 
with. They had put down thoſe. Other more 
numerous and more dangerous difficulties were 
now to be encountered. The populate of the 
country was now organized, and an imperium in 


imperio formed, which, from its privacy and 


the numbers of which it confiſted, was truly 
alarming. The profeſſed objects of this ſo- 
ciety, the moſt ſingular which perhaps had 
ever been formed in any country, ſtill conti- 
nued what they originally were—Reform and 
Emancipation. But papers were found which 
were ſuppoſed to prove, that their deſigns were 
more dangerous and more extenfive; and a 
letter from a Mr. Tone, which clearly expreſſed 
a treaſonable opinion refpecting a ſeparation of 
the two countries was taken as full evidence that 
this was the ſentiment of the ſociety at large, 
conſiſting, as was believed, of not leſs than 
600,000 men. Whatever might be heir real 
deſigns, it was certain, that the conduct of the 
Orange-men of Armagh had been ſucceſsfully 
1mitated by the peaſantry in many parts of Ire- 


land. The plunder of arms was carried on 


ſyſtematically ; the quantity taken was known 
to be conſiderable; and in the proclaimed 
diſtricts ſeveral magiſtrates who had been ac- 
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tive in tranſporting ſuſpected perſons, &c. xc. 
had been aſſaſſinated. 


In this critical moment, the beſt and wiſeft 
men in Ireland, gentlemen poſſeſſed of the 
moſt extenſive property in the country, and at 
the ſame time of character above the ſlighteſt 
impuration of diſaffection or loyalty, urged on 
adminiſtration the neceſſity of changing that 
ſyſtem which had been found to produce ſuch 
horrible effects. They urged, that the great 
body of the nation was loyal—that even of the 
United Iriſhmen the greater part wiſhed only 
for the admiſſion of the Catholics and reform 
and that to concede theſe would throw ſuch a 
weight into the ſcale of government as would 
effectually tranquillize the country, Admini- 
ſtration, however, took up the contrary opinion, 
and decided on a continuation of coercive mea- 
ſures. They pretended, that the people of 
Ireland were rebels, and that with rebels con- 
ciliation ſhould not be tried. They aſſumed, 
in the firſt place, that all the United Iriſhmen 
were traitors—in the ſecond, that that ſociety 
comprehended the great body of the people, or 
that thoſe who were not of that body approved 
heartily. of all the meaſures which had been 


carried 


„ 


carried on for ſome years back by the Iriſh 
Cabinet. No account was made of that great 
and reſpectable claſs of men who, while they 


looked with deteſtation on thoſe acts of inſub- 


ordination, of aſſaſſination, and treaſon, which 
had followed the adoption of the preſent ſyſtem, 
contemplated with the moſt unqualified repro- 
bation that ſyſtem itſelf. Determined, there- 
fore, to ſcourge the nation out of that ill tem- 


per into which the ſcourge had driven it, what 


ſtep did adminiſtration fix on? They ſend a 
military force under General Lake to the pro- 
vince of Ulfter, and enjoin him to act at his 
diſcretion for diſarming the freemen of the 
North, and enforcing content and tranquillity 
at the point of the bayonet! 


It is not neceſſary to waſte much reaſoning 
on this meaſure. The conſtitution preſcribes 
the interpoſition of the ſword only in caſes of 
open inſurrection or rebellion. If the province 
of Ulſter, was 1n that ſtate, what indignation muſt 
not the two countries feel at the wicked perti- 


nacity of the Iriſh Cabinet in a ſyſtem, which 


led to that iſſue? If it were not in rebellion, 


what puniſhment could be too great for thoſe 
who reſorted without neceſſi ty to that laſt and 


dreadful remedy—a military force veſted. with 


diſcretionary 
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diſcretionary powers, for diſorders properly 
within the cognizance of the civil magiſtrate? 
But the adminiſtration juſtify themſelves by the 
plea, that the proceedings of theſe United 
Iriſhmen were too ſubtle and cautious to be met 
by the ordinary exertions of the civil power, 
though they were not yet in open rebellion. 
They muſt take the praiſe, therefore, of having 
created a new ſpecies of oppoſition to eſta- 
bliſhed | government, hitherto unknown, by 
directing, without intermiſſion, the force of 
the ſtate not againſt open violence, but againſt 
political principle; by warring, not with men 
whofe aim was anarchy and plunder, but men 
{killed in, and zealous for, the perfection of 
the repreſentative ſyſtem. 


But I deny that Ulſter was in ſuch a ſtate as 
- to juſtify the meaſure that was then taken—for 
it was not in open and avowed rebellion, nor 
was the ſyſtem of the diſorderly people in that 
province either too ſubtle or too ſtrong for an 

active magiſtracy, conſtitutionally aided by the 
military. The diſturbances amounted to no- 
thing more than the aſſemblage now and then 
of parties of people on the original principle 
of the Orange-men (who to the diſgrace of le- 
giſlature, have, in a certain place, more than 
. once, 


„ 
once, been called the friends of the conſtitution,) 


breaking houſes and plundering arms; and I 
contend, that with a proper force left always at 


the diſpoſal and under the direction of active 


magiſtrates, thoſe individual acts of outrage 
might have been prevented. The pretext, 
that the magiſtrates were terrified from acting 
by frequent aſſaſſination, is empty courage is 
not excluſively the boaſt of the military in Ire- 
land; and every country in which the Inſur— 


rection Act has been carried into operation has 


produced numbers of magiſtrates who dared to 
meet all the odium and all the danger which the 
execution of that unpopular act impoſed on 
them. | 


Under this Proclamation, Gen. Lake de- 
prived of arms not only the traiterous and the 
diſaffected, but the loyal and moſt zealous 
friends of the conſtitution. Where arms were 
expected and not found, a very new mode of 


trial was inſtituted. The ſuſpected or accuſed 


perſon was ſuſpended by the neck until the pro- 
ceſs of ſtrangulation was nearly completed. 
He was then let down, and if he was fill 
pertinacious, the touchſtone was again tried, 
until he either confeſſed or accuſed others. In 
other caſes, it was aſcertained what quantity of 

arms 
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arms ſhould be brought in by a certain village 
or diſtrict—if the full quantity could not be 
produced by the inhabitants, their habitations 
were reduced to aſhes to detect the concealment; 
Theſe ſeem to have been ordinary modes of pro- 
ceeding under the military ſyſtem ; there were 
others more irregular and eccentric which the 
zeal of the ſoldiers frequently prompted them 
to indulge in. 


Of the ſyſtem thus ſteadily purſued by theIriſh 
adminiſtration, the Iriſh legiſlature expreſſed 
their moſt hearty and zealous approbation.— 
Throughout the whole train of violent meaſures 
to which the Iriſh adminiſtration reſorted, the 


Iriſh Parliament went with them par! paſſte. 
Without ſtopping to enquire whether this co- 
operation of the legiſlature tended rather to re- 
concile the people to the ſyſtem than to encreaſe 
the diſcontents which it was naturally calculated 
to produce, it is certain that ſome very cele- 
brated characters, whoſe opinions in this caſe 
deſerve to be reſpected, had declared the moſt 
decided diſapprobation of at leaſt that part of 
it which related to the military. The conduct 
of my Lord Moira, in the Parliament of both 
countries, himſelf a ſoldier, an Triſh noble- 
man, and one poſſeſſed of ſuch a take in the 

country 


( 69 ) 
country as muſt make him anxious for its wel- 
fare and its peace, has already perhaps inclined 
the Britiſh public to doubt whether the enor- 
mities practiſed under that ſyſtem were tolerable 
in any country. The manly and candid 
opinion of the brave old Abercrombie, That 
the conduct of the army in Ireland was calcu- 
lated to make them formidable only to their 
friends,” muſt have alſo had its weight in aſ- 
certaining the merits of that ſyſtem. That the 
feelings and the honour of that venerable officer 
did not ſuffer him longer to remain in the com- 
mand of the Iriſh army, Ireland will long have 
reaſon to lament. The influence of even one 
ſuch mind on Iriſh politics would have pro- 
duced the moſt important benefits. | 


For ſome time the adminiftration boaſted 
that they had at length found the way to quiet 
the country. In fact, the operations of the 
military in Ulſter did reduce that province to a 
ſtate of peace, and no diſturbance exiſted 
but what the army itſelf created. Leſs violent 
and unconſtitutional meaſures would have pre- 
vented acts of outrage—but neither this, nor any 
meaſure of coercion, could have eradicated 
diſcontent, As the infliction of the military 
ſyſtem produced a gloomy quiet in one part 


K of 
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of the ifland, the diſturbances broke out 
with much encreaſed enormity in other parts 


of the country. The South, hitherto tran- 
quil, and which at the moment of danger, 
when the enemy appeared on the coaſt a few 
months before, exhibited the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
{pirit of zeal and loyalty, now became convuE 
ſed by partial riſings to an alarming degree. 
The interior of the country, the King's and 
Queen's County, the County of Kildare, and: 
even the vicinity of the metropolis, the Coun- 
tics of Wicklow and of Dublin, were now in 
as bad a ſtate as the pacified North had ever 
been. Every reaſonable man, who believes 
that nothing can be produced without a produ- 
cing cauſe, muft attribute this change of tem- 
per in the South and other parts of the country 
to ſome circumſtance which did not exiſt at the 
time of the invaſion; and that circumſtance 
could only be the introduction of the military 
{yſtem—of the efficacy of which adminiſtra- 
tion had ſo-much vaunted. But powerful as: 
they ſuppoſed that ſyſtem to be, they were 
not inclined to.depend on its efficacy, ſuch as 
they had tried it. They. therefore now reſorted 
to a meaſure which has hitherto been uſed only 
by irritated victors over perfidious and vanquiſh'd- 
enemies they ſent them troops, not to diſarm- 


the 


ee I 
the inhabitants of a diftrict, or to act with dif- 
cretionary powers for, what was now a general 
pretext for violence of every ſpecies, the pre- 
ſervation of the public peace; but perma- 
nently to lire at free quarters on all the inhabi- f 
tants of thoſe counties which were in what was 
called a diſturbed ſtate. Under this mcaſure, 
exceſſes were committed which Ireland, much i 
as ſhe had ſuffered, had not yet witneſſed. It i 
was not the burning of a peaſant's houſe, or f 
the ſtrangulation of one or two individuals in a 
village, which ſtruck the eye of a ſpectator 

0 but the houſes of the moſt reſpectable farmers in 

the country, nay, houſes of gentlemen of large 
fortune, and, in many inſtances, of the moſt 
approved loyalty, coaverted into barracks by 
the ſoldiery—the females of the family flying 
from the inſults of theſe new gueſts, who rioted 
on the proviſion, emptied the cellars of their un- 
willing hoſts, and when they had exhauſted the 
houſe which they occupied ſent their mandate to 
the neighbourhood to bring in a freſh ſtock ! 
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At this point I ſtop for here the fate of Ire- ; 
land comes to its criſis. This meaſure was in i 
operation not three weeks, when the rebels, | 
the traitors, or the people of Ireland, to the 
forrow of every friend to peace, to the Iriſh 
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name, and to the Britiſh connection, ſtood 
forth in oppoſition to the King's troops. The 
ſcene of blood is now opened. Ireland is waſte- 
ing her vital ſtrength in convulfion; and whether 
victory or defeat await them, humanity, loy- 
alty, and patriotiſm muſt weep over the event! 


When I ſolicit the people of England atten- 
tively to conſider that long train of harſh and 
hideous meaſures which I have now enumerated, 
and which have brought Ireland into this lamen- 
table condition—when I call on them to exa- 
mine with anxious care the motives in which they 
originated, and the end to which they lead — 
I call on them to attend to that in which they 
are deeply intereſted. In my mind they have 
been adopted but for one purpoſe to raiſe on 
the broad bafis of CORRUPT INFLUENCE a ſyſ- 
tem of government, which, under the form of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, ſhould ſtand indepen- 
dent of, and in oppoſition to, the ſenſe of the 
nation. I reft this opinion on two grounds 
The one is, becauſe each ſucceſſive. meaſure 
taken up by adminiſtration to counteract the 
wiſhes of the people, carried in it features of 
deſpotiſm, which ina free country the neceſſity 
of the caſe could not call for. Every bill of 
pains and penalties to which they reſorted in- 


volved 
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volved and aſſerted a general and permanent 
principle, or gave the Executive a general and 
extraordinary power, inconſiſtent with the ſpi- 
rit of the conſtitution, though the occaſions 
which gave riſe to thoſe meaſures were but par- 


tial or tranſient. I refer for inſtances to the 


Convention Act, the Inſurrection Act, the 
Gunpowder Act, and the Preſs Bill, a meaſure 
which, in my enumeration of the violent ſteps 


taken by the Iriſh government, eſcaped me, 


though perhaps it is, of all the dreadful groupe, 
the moſt prominent and moſt fatal to liberty and 


the conſtitution. —The other reaſon on which 


my opinion reſts is, becauſe adminiſtration have 
perſevered in that ſyſtem without making any 
one effort to allay diſcontent or ſatisfy the mo- 
derate and loyal part of the community by the 
conceſſion of any of thoſe meaſures on which 
the heart of the nation was fixed—becauſe they 
have gone on in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the 
beſt men in the empire to force the people of 
Ireland, or the diſcontented part of it, into 
open and avowed rebellion, rather than try any 
means to prevent that cataſtrophe by concilia- 
ting meaſures - becauſe this intention was avow- 
ed and gloried in — and, finally, becauſe from 


Seer Mr.. Claud Beresford's Speeches in the Fouls of 
Commons during the ſeſſion of 1797. 
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ie Gütſet of cheir career they have reforted te 
military coercion in every caſe where they could 


Kind, or create, the ſlighteſt pretence for the 


Uſe of that dreadful Engine. 


The flame which by theſe means lias been 


Kihdled in Ireland can be extinguiſhed but ih 


one of two ways—either the rebels aided by the 
pawet of France will ſucceed in wrefting Ireland 
from the Britiſh connection, or the military 
force with which the Iriſh government is en- 
truſted will ſtifle in blood the diſcontents of the 
country. Of the firſt there is happily no danger. 


The numbers of the inſurgents is much too 
mall to endanger the connection, and that mo- 


derate and loyal party, which adminiſtration 
have hitherto treated with contempt, is too 
Krong and too much attached to the preſent. 
form of government, notwithſtanding what they 
had ſuffered, either to be overcome by the force, 


or ſeduced by the artifice of diſaffection, to 
Forego their allegiance. There remains then only 


the other alternative and of that what will be 
the effect? Rebellion will be quelled by pow- 


er, but the exiſting cauſes of diſcontent—thoſe 


cauſes which th rough a long ſeries of petty con- 
flicts have at length terminated in the preſent 
dreadful iſſue, will remain rankling in the bo- 
{on 
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tom of the country. Conſcious of its force, 
adminiſtration will, with an high hand, bear 
Mill more hard on the conſtitutional rights of 
the people—at leaſt againft thoſe rights which 
are calculated to guard them againſt the tyranny 
of an ambitious faction. Knowing the hatred 
which the Iriſh nation bear to the ſet who have 
heaped on her head thoſe calamities under 
which ſhe now groans, and of which centuries 
will not remove the effects, will the Iriſn ad- 


miniſtration, think you, refign that extraerdi- 


nary unconſtitutional force which in courſe of 
the ſtruggle they have acquired? Impoffible ! 
If we can reaſon at all on the event, it is moſt 
reaſonable” to believe, that the military ſyſtem 
which ſhalt have ſubdued the diſcontents of Fre- 
land, will continue to govern it. Will it be 
for the ſafety, or for the honour of England 


that her ſiſter country | ſhould be a military 
deſpottim ? 


In one event only, then, does there appear 
to be a gleam of hope that Ireland may yet be- 
come a free, happy, and contented member of 
the Britiſh empire and that is, in a ſuppreſſion 
of the preſent infurrectionin a change of the 
men by whom the affairs of Ireland have been 
for ſome years ſo abominably adminiſtered and 


in 
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in a change of that ſyſtem which has hithefto 
been purſued by them. Tt Engliſhmen value 
their own liberty, which the contiguity of deſ- 


potiſm muſt always hazard, or feel ſympathy 


for the ſufferings of an uufortunate people, 
whoſe attachment to Britain has been proved 
during the courſe of an anxious and changeful 
century, to theſe objects will they direct their 
efforts. 


Already thouſands of the people of Ireland 


have fallen in the conteſt—and yet the ſtandard 


of rebellion is ere. More of the blood of 
Ireland muſt be ſhed, before Ireland, under the 
preſent ſyſtem, is reſtored to peace. A mili- 


tary chief governor has been ſent over, not to 


appeaſe but to ſubdue. He may ſubdue—but 


| is it the pride of a Britiſh King to rule a de- 


populated, a deſolated, and a diſcontented 
country? Will fire and ſword reſtore con- 
tent and confidence to the land? Will the 
laughter of a hundred thouſand of the peo- 
ple of Ireland reconcile the ſurvivors to that 


ſyſtem of mal-government which they have 
Tifen to oppoſe? Will the faction which has 


provoked this ſcene of ſlaughter, become more 
popular by the carnage they have occaſioned ? 


Engliſhmen { 
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Engliſhmen !—your fellow ſubjects of Ire- 
land now call on you to conſider the caſe of 
a diſtracted country, as that of brethren uni- 
ted by the tie of a common nature, and by the 
ſtill cloſer tie of a common Sovereign; both en- 
titled to the advantages of the ſame conſtitution, 
each depending, in ſome meaſure, on the others 
ſtrength. For one hundred years you have 
found in the people of Ireland a faithful and 
firm friend—though for much of that period we 
laboured under the moſt diſtreſſing diſadvan- 
tages, deſtitute of the means of wealth, and 
aliens from the moſt important benefits of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, we have yet borne our ſuffer- 
ings with patient and uncomplaining attachment 
to a Britiſh Sovereign, and to the Britiſh cauſe. 
In our poverty we ſtill contributed to the exi- 
gencies of the empire. When an extenſion of 
our means enabled us to give more largely to- 
wards the common ſtock, we poured forth our 
blood and treaſure in the cauſe of Britain 
with more than the zeal of brothers. In our 
fallen ſtate, with an iſland reeking with blood, 
and the ſword at our throat, directed by an ad- 
miniſtration in the beſt and in the worſt of 
times hoſtile to Ireland, we call upon you to 
aſſiſt in reſcuing our country from utter and 
irretrievable ruin—we implore you to interfere 
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for us with our common 'Sovereigh—to ſolicit 
at his paternal hand the removal of thoſe 
wicked men, who by abuſing the confidence 


of their Sovereign, and facrificing their duty to 


his people, to the gratification of ambitious 
views or native male volence, have belied the 
Iriſh nation; and by their obſtinate and relent- 
leſs cruelty have driven it to madneſs. We 
conjure you to think of us as of men enamoured 
of liberty and animated by that zealous attach- 


ment to monarchy, limited by law, which has 


given immortality to the name of Engliſhmen— 


though at the ſame time, as of men, among 


whom many have been hurried into unpar- 
donable indiſcretions while. the great body re- 
main a loyal, though a ſuffering people.—In a 
word, we ſolicit your ſympathy as brethren, 


and your influence as fellow ſubje&s, with 


the common Father of both kingdoms, to fave 
four millions of people from the inſulting ty- 


ranny of Miniſters who have abuſed their 


powers, and, inſtead of the mild genius of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, have governed by the 
galling deſpotiſm of a military mob 


FIN IS. 


